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Wide World 


THE QUEEN MARY GOES; ALSO THE MAURETANIA 


Exactly two weeks after the Queen Elizabeth made her 
unexpected arrival in New York, the world’s second 
largest liner—the Queen Mary—cast loose her lines, 
headed down the Hudson and out into the Atlantic. She 
sailed under sealed (secret) orders. The two Queens 


The night before the Queen Mary sailed, another large 
liner of the British merchant fleet—the Mauretania— 
steamed out of New York during a driving rainstorm. 
It was rumored that the Mauretania and Queen Mary 


had been docked side by side in the Hudson, along with 
the Normandie. Photo above shows lifeboat drill by 
crew members of the Queen Mary, the day before she 
sailed (March 21). The ship had just been given a new 
coat of dull,gray paint. The Normandieis black and white. 


were going to Australia and New Zealand, to serve as 
troop transports and supply ships. Photo above shows 
the Mauretania being eased out into the Hudson by 
tugs, on the dark and stormy night of March 20. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





THE WAR 


Bombing Raids 


Like two boxers who suddenly ex- 
change sharp blows, Germany and 
Britain exchanged bombing-raids last 
week. First, German planes bombed the 
British navy base at Scapa Flow, Scot- 
land. The Germans said that their 
bombs hit three battleships and a 
cruiser. The British said that only one 
battleship was hit, and that it was not 
badly damaged. 

Three nights later, Britain struck back 
in retaliation (getting even). In bright 
moonlight, wave after wave of British 
planes bombed the German air- 


Later it was reported that the British 
were looking for Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
prominent German financial expert. 

All the passengers on the ship, except 
Mr. Welles and his official party, were 
questioned. The British did not find Dr. 
Schacht after thirteen hours of search- 
ing. So they let the ship go. 

After Mr. Welles has made his re- 
port to President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Hull, our Government 
may make some suggestions to the war- 
ring nations for the purpose of starting 
a peace conference. 

But the way things are going in Eu- 
rope now, peace seems a long way off. 
Now that Russia has won what she 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


France Changes Premiers; 
Reynaud Replaces Daladier 


France changed Premiers last week, 
Paul Reynaud (pronounced ray-NOE) 
taking the place of Edouard Daladier 
(dah-lah-DYAY). Reynaud had been 
Finance Minister in Daladier’s cabinet. 

In France, the Premier is the real 
head of the government. His powers 
and duties are Tike those of the President 
in our country. France also has a Presi- 
dent, but he has little power and few 
duties. He is the leader of the nation in 
name only. 

The French Premier is not elected by 
the citizens directly. The citizens elect 
members of the Chamber of Deputies 
(which is like our House of Representa- 
tives) and the Senate. These members 
elect the President. The President then 
appoints the Premier. But he must ap- 





plane base on the island of Sylt. 
Listeners in nearby Denmark 
heard at least 82 bomb explo- 
sions. Pillars of fire shot up into 
the sky as one very loud blast 
was heard. An ammunition dump 
had been hit by a bomb, and 
had exploded. 

The next day, British aviators 
took pictures of smoking ruins 
on the island. The Germans 
claimed that not much damage 
had been done. 

To get even for this raid, Ger- 
man bombers attacked a group 
of ships which were being con- 
voyed by British seaplanes and 
warships. In a prctce pre battle, 
two neutral merchant ships were 
damaged. 


Mr. Welles Returns; 
No Peace Plan Mentioned 





Undersecretary of State Sum- 





point a Premier who has the ay of 
a majority (more than half) of 
the Deputies and Senators. 


Daladier had been Premier 
since April 10, 1938. Up to last 
week, a majority of the Depu- 
ties and Senators supported him. 
But last week a number of them 
decided not to support him any 
longer. At a meeting in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 239 voted 
in favor of Daladier, 1 voted 
against him, and about 300 ab- 
stained (did not vote). 


Dissatisfied with War 


This meeting was secret, and 
so we do not know for sure why 
the Deputies and Senators did 
not vote for Daladier. The best 
guess is that they were dissatis- 
fied with his decisions about the 
war. Many Frenchmen felt that 
Daladier should have ordered 
more action against Germany. 








ner Welles came home from his 
information - gathering trip to 
Europe. He had talked wit 1 the 
leaders of Italy, Germany, 
France and Britain. Did these talks 
cause him to hope for an early peace in 
Europe? Mr. Welles said that no peace 
plan had been mentioned to him. 
Mr. Welles came back on the Italian 
liner Conte di Savoia. The ship sailed 
on schedule as far as the Strait of Gi- 
braltar, which is controlled by Britair 
There British officials examined every 
nook and cranny of the big liner. The 
captain asked why his ship was being 
examined so thoroughly. “There may 
be someone aboard whom we want to 


take off,” the British officer replied. 


Rube Goldberg In N. Y. Sun 


THE EMPTY CAGE 


Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles comes 
home after visiting the leaders of Europe. 


wanted from Finland, everybody is now 
watching to see what move is next for 
Russia, Germany, and Italy. 

Many people fear that these three 
powers will reach an agreement to 
divide up the Balkan nations. Germany 
would tke control over Rumania, for 
the sake of the oi] and wheat there. The 
eastern part of Rumania, known as Bes- 
sarabia, once belonged to Russia. 

Italy would like to have control over 
Yugoslavia, in order that both shores of 
the Adriatic Sea would be under Italian 
rule. 


Whatever the reason, Daladi- 
er no longer had the support of 
a majority. He resigned, and all 
his cabinet members resigned 
too. The selection of a new Pre- 
mier began. 

It is not unusual for France to change 
Premiers often. Unlike our President, a 
French Premier sometimes holds office 
for only a few months. During the war 
of 1914-1918, France had five different 
Premiers. Daladier’s resignation was not 
alarming, for he had stayed in office 
longer than most Premiers. 

As soon as Reynaud became Premier, 
he named a new cabinet. Among the 
new cabinet members are leaders of vari- 
ous political parties. Daladier is in the 
new cabinet as Minister of Defense. 
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Mr. Cromwell’s Speech 


Minister to Canada 
Criticized for Talk 


He favors British-French 


Would you like to be an ambassador, 
representing the United States govern- 
ment at the capital of a foreign nation? 

Maybe you would. But maybe you 
wouldn’t, when you learned of ‘the 
duties and cares of an ambassador. 

Let’s start with the pleasant part of 
an ambassador's job. You would live in 
a foreign nation, and have a chance to 
make friends wth its people. You would 
be serving your country in an important 
way. You ‘would be honored at meet- 
ings and banquets, as a representative 
of the United States. 

Now for the difficult part. You would 
not be just a private citizen, free to do 
as you pleased. Instead, every one of 
your actions would be taken as an ac- 
tion of the U. S. Government. You 
would have to be very careful to follow 
every little rule of diplomatic polite- 
ness, which has many more rules than 
ordinary politeness. It even has a rule 
telling you exactly where you must walk 
when you come down the stairs with a 
group ‘of people. 

Above all, an ambassador must: not 
take important international 
questions, unless he has the permission 
of the U. S. State Department. 

Last week James H. R. Cromwell, 
our Minister (ambassador) to Canada, 
broke this rule. Mr. Cromwell made a 
speech at Toronto, Canada. He criti- 
cized the actions of Germany. He said 
that he favored the British-French side, 
on which Canada is fighting as a part 


sides on 


of the British Em- } 
pire against Ger- 
many. The British- 
French Allies are 
fighting for freedom 
and liberty, said Mr. 
Cromwell, and the 
United States should 
favor them to win. 

As soon as this 
speech was reported 
in the newspapers, several members of 
Congress strongly criticized Mr. Crom- 
well. Senator David I. Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts read a letter to the other 
Senators. The letter was from a Mas- 
sachusetts citizen, who said: “I am a 
veteran of the last war, saw action, am 
married, with two fine children, a boy 
and a girl. I here record that I do not 
want my children to be led astray by 
such ignorant and unwise statements.” 

Other, critics pointed out that Mr. 
Cromwell was an official representative 
of the United States. The United States 
was neutral. Whatever his personal feel- 
ings might be, he shouldn’t make speech- 
es criticizing his government's policy. 
Nor should he favor one side or the other 
in the war. 

Senator Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missouri said that Mr. Cromwell should 
be recalled (dismissed from his job). 
Other members of Congress charged 
that Mr. Cromwell was trying to get the 
United States into the war on the side 
of Britain and France. 

Several Congressmen of strong pro- 
Ally sympathies praised the aah 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull sent 
a telegram to Mr. Cromwell, rebuking 
him for breaking the rule of diplomacy. 





Mr. Cromwell 





Wide World 


BLASTED APARTMENTS: What you see in the photo above is a section 
of a nine-story Washington, D. C., apartment house being blasted apart by 


24 sticks of dynamite. 
charge set off the explosion. 


Photo was snapped an instant after the electrical 
Thousands of spectators gathered to see the 


building fall. They were kept at a safe distance by police. The apartment is 
being demolished to make way for a new $4,000,000 War Department Bldg. 
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INDIA POSTPONES 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


A victory for Gandhi 

Meeting last week at Ramgarh, India, 
the Indian Nationalist Congress decid- 
ed to one age its “civil disobedience” 
campaign for at least three months. The 
purpose of the campaign is to gain In- 
dia’s independence from Britain. (See 
March 11th issue of Junior Scholastic, 
page 5.) 

All members of the Congress favor 
independence, but there is a disagree- 
ment about the method of getting it. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, the leader of the 
Congress and the most famous political 
leader of India, is opposed to violence. 
He will not give the word to start the 
civil disobedience campaign until he is 
sure that violence wili be avoided. 

Gandhi does not wish to “stab Britain 
in the back” while the British Empire 
is fighting Germany. He says that he 
would be satisfied with “moral inde- 
pendence” for India now. Complete 
political independence could be worked 
out later, Gandhi said. 


Gandhi's Opposition 


The opponents of Gandhi's methods 
are led by Subhas Bose. Bose’s follow- 
ers demand complete independence at 
once. They want to start the civil dis- 
obedience campaign immediately. Their 
slogan is “Weare ready to fight for in- 
dependence,” and they want to lead an 
armed revolution of the Indians against 
Britain. 

The Bose followers believe that 
Britain is not fighting the war for 
democracy, but to preserve and 
strengthen its empire. A leader of this 
group said: “I doubt if even now Britain 
is faced with anything like what we 
have been living under for a century.” 
By this he meant the lack of freedom in 
India under British rule. 


Gandhi wrote a resolution for the 
Congress, asking for moderation and 
non-violence. The resolution was passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, 
a group of the highest leaders of the 
Congress. Gandhi's ideas had won out, 
at least for the present. 


The people of India are divided 
among several religions. The largest 
groups are the Hindus, with 239,000,- 
000 followers, and the Mohammedans, 
with 77,000,000 followers. Some Mo- 
hammedans fear that the Hindus would 
persecute them if Britain should with- 
draw its protection over the country. 

Most members of the Indian Nation- 
alist Congress are Hindus. But they 
elected as president a Mohammedan, 
Moulana Abulkalam Azad. 
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SENATE INCREASES 
MONEY FOR FARMERS 


Changes House action 


Last January President Roosevelt 
spoke to Congress about the Govern- 
ment’s expenses. He pointed out that 
Congress had said the Government 
could not go in debt more than $45,000,- 
000,000. The debt has almost reached 
that amount, the President warned. 

If the Government cannot borrow 
more money, what can it do to meet the 
financial problem? The President said 
that Congress could do two things. First, 
it could raise more money by higher 
taxes. Second, it could cut down ex- 
penses. 

Congressmen do not like to call for 
higher taxes just before an election. 
They are afraid that angry taxpayers 
will vote against them, and they will 
not be re-elected. 

The House of Representatives de- 
cided not to call for higher taxes, It 
voted instead to cut down expenses 
even more than the President had sug- 
gested. The House voted for a big cut 


in the expenses of the Department of ; 


Agriculture. 
Senate Votes $922,864,668 


For the year from July, 1940, the De- 
artment of Agriculture received $1,- 
F851 15,315 to spend. The House voted 
that it should have only $720,924,619 
to spend next year. 

Then came the Senate’s turn to dis- 
cuss the Department of Agriculture's 
expenses, or the farm bill, as the measure 
is called. The Senate disagreed with the 
decision of the House. It decided that 
the House had cut the Department of 
Agriculture expenses too low. 

The Senate voted to spend about 
$202,000,000 more for the farmers than 
the House had voted. It decided that 
the Department of Agriculture should 
have $922,864,668 to spend next year. 


Morgenthau Not Worried 


Since the House does not want ‘to call 
for higher taxes, and the Senate does 
not want to cut farm expenses, how will 
the Government's financial problem be 
met? One way would be to cut expenses 
of other departments. Another way 
would be to im the Government go in 
debt more than $45,000,000,000. Con- 
gress, which made this rule in the first 
place, has the right to change it. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau said last week: “It would not 
worry me if the debt was $46,000,000,- 
000 or $48,000,000,000 or even 
$50,000,000,000.” 

On the other hand, many persons be- 
lieve that the Government should not 
go in debt any more than it is now. The 
money that the Government has bor- 
rowed must all be paid back some day. 
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Burbank 





Reed Addams 


Scientists Honored on Stamps 


5 Famous Americans 
on New Set of Stamps 


A group of five American scientists 
are honored in the new set of stamps to 
be placed on sale this month as part of 
the “Famous Americans” series of 35 
stamps being issued by the U. S. Post 
Office Department. 

Writers, poets, and educators have 
already been honored on the three sets 
issued to date. 

Two of the scientists whose portraits 
appear on the new set were medical 
men; two were natural scientists; and 
one — a woman — was a social scientist. 

No living person is included among 
the 35 famous American who are to be 
represented on the stamps. 


Ornithologist 


John James Audubon (1785-1851), 
whose picture appears on the lc stamp, 
was an ornithologist (bird scientist) and 
artist. His colored drawings of the birds 
of America made him world famous. 


Audubon studied and sketched the 
birds in their natural surroundings, do- 
ing most of his work in the Kentucky 
wilderness. He made several trips down 
the Mississippi, and for a while taught 
drawing in New Orleans and lived at 
St. Francisville, La. Later he lived in a 
house along the Hudson River, in the 








Two More Errors Found 
on Pony Express Stamp 


In last week’s Junior Scholastic, 
page 12, we mentioned some of the 
criticism that has been made of the 
new Pony Express stamp which 
goes on sale April 1. 

But it was not until a few days 
later that the most serious error on 
the stamp was pointed out by S. 
Harmsted Chubb, of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. Chubb ints out that a 
horse in full gallop cannot possibly 
flex his front leg while his hind legs 
are fully ated 

It was also pointed out that the 
design of the stamp fails to show 
the mochilla, a 4-pocket saddle bag, 

dw 


in which the mail was carried. 
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northern part of Manhattan Island 
(New York City). 

The Audubon stamp will first go on 
sale at St. Francisville on April 8. 


Anesthetist 


Dr. Crawford W. Long (1815-1878) 
was the first person to use an anesthetic 
in performing a major surgical opera- 
tion. At Jefferson, Ga., in 1842, he used 
ether while removing a tumor from a 
patient’s neck. But it was not until 1846 
that the medical world heard of this op- 
eration. Dr. Long had failed to report 
it. But it became known when, in 1846, 
an operation was performed in Boston 
and was claimed to be the first in which 
ether was used. Dr. William Morton, a 
dentist, was the anesthetist at this op- 
eration. News of Dr. Morton’s success- 
ful use of ether spread throughout the 
world. Then friends of Dr. Long in 
Georgia made known his use of ether 
four years before. 

The Long stamp will first go on sale 
at Jefferson, Ga., April 8. 

Botanist 

Luther Burbank (1849-1926), whose 
likeness appears on the 3c stamp, was 
a famous botanist. On his farm in Cali- 
fornia, Burbank produced thousands of 
changes in plants, and developed many 
plants that were altogether new. 

The Burbank stamp will first be 
placed on sale at Santa Rosa, Calif., 
April 17. 

Jane Addams (1860-1935) is the so- 
cial scientist honored in the “Famous 
Americans” set. She was interested in 
helping the poor people who lived in 
Chicago’s slums. She founded Hull 
House, the famous Chicago settlement 
house, and did great work in helping 
the foreign-born residents of Chicago. 

The Addams stamp (10c) will first 
go on sale at Chicago, April 26. 

Dr. Walter Reed (1851-1902) was a 
U. S. Army surgeon who went to Cuba 
to investigate yellow fever. He discov- 
ered that the disease was not passed 
directly from man to man, but was car- 
ried by mosquitoes, which bred in the 
swamps. When the swamps were 
drained and the mosquitoes p Pa 
Cuba was free of the fever. 

The Reed stamp (5c) will first be 
placed on sale at Washington, D. C., 
April 17, 
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Important Problems to be Solved 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges; 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges; 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o'er the vale,— 

Bless me, this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail. 


—Joun Goprrey Saxe. 


ES, it's great fun to ride on a 

train. And the most fun of all is 

to take a long ride which lasts 
all night and part of a day. Then, if 
you sleep in a Pullman car and have 
your meals in “the diner,” you have a 
happy experience you will never for- 
get. 

Everybody likes the railroads. 
There's something thrilling about the 
big locomotives and the way they 
plunge through night and day, obey- 
ing signals and the tick of the 
gineers watch. 


en- 


America became a strong and pros- 


perous nation riding on the railroad. 
This is what we mean: The invention 
and development of steam locomo- 
tives came at a time when we were a 
young and struggling nation. As the 
new railroads stretched out from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the West and 
Deep South, they carried immigrants 
in search of new opportunities. Then, 
as the population spre ad out ever 
further from the Atlantic seaboard, 
new farmlands and new industries 
were opened up. 

The railroads came just in time to 
help these industries get the raw 
materials they needed, and to help 
the farmers sell their produce in the 
towns and cities. 

Railroads opened up the wheat 
lands and the cattle country. Rail- 
roads built our steel mills, and 
tapped the veins of coal in our earth. 

All over the growing nation, coal, 
iron, steel, and food were needed — 





Railroads Exhibit, N. Y. World’s Fair 


LARGEST, FASTEST, MOST POWER- 
ful locomotive in the world is the super- 
giant of the rails shown in photo above. 
This locomotive, built in the shops of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at Altoona, Pa., was 
on exhibition at the N. Y. World’s Fair last 
year, and will be again this year. Photo 
was taken at the Fair. The engine is 140 
feet in length and weighs 600,000 pounds. 
It has eight driving wheels, develops 6,500 
horsepower at 100 miles per hour, and can 
haul a 14-car passenger train at that speed. 
The tender, loaded with 50,000 pounds of 
coal, weighs 452,200 pounds. Lettering on 
tender reads “AMERICAN RAILROADS.” 


to mention just a few of the neces- 
sities of the time. Do you know that, 
for every ton of steel manufactured, 
three to four tons of coal, iron ore 
and limestone are needed? 

Railroads carry the finished steel 
from the mills. And they carry the 
coal, the iron ore, and the limestone 
to the mills, so that the steel can be 
made. 

Though in recent years railroads 
have lost passengers to motor vehi- 
cles, and freight to trucks and barges, 
the railroads are still the main ar- 
teries of our nation’s traffic. But they 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD-TIME RAILROAD SCENES WERE TAKEN 








HORSES were first used to haul passengers and freight on the 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R. when it was built (1828-1830) 
above shows horse-drawn railroad passenger car named “Pioneer.” 
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THE TOM THUMB, built by Peter Cooper, proved a success 
and the managers of. the B. & O. changed from 
horses to new steam locomotives. Top speed was 18 m.p.h. 
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are not in the good condition that 
they ought to be, if they are to give 
the best possible service to the na- 
tion. 

Yes, the railroads are sick, and they 
need some medicine. Let us consider 
the causes of their sickness, and the 
medicine prescribed for it. 

Since 1935, the United States Sen- 
ate has been investigating the rail- 
roads. The committee of investiga- 
tion is headed by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana, the outstand- 
ing authority in Congress on rail- 
roads. 

The committee's report takes up 
twenty thick volumes. We can do no 
more here than mention the main 





CAB COMES FIRST: The Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadelphia has recently 
built for the Southern Pacific R. R. several of these “cab first” locomotives. With cab in 
front and smoke stack in rear, the engineer gets better visibility and a lot less smoke. 


causes of the railroads’ troubles. 

First, the railroads are not earning 
enough money. They need to increase 
their earnings by 250 million dollars 
a year. 

Senator Wheeler says that the rail- 
roads were wasteful in the way they 
spent money. They made unwise 

urchases of stocks in the stock mar- 
= They paid higher prices for sup- 


AT THE “RAILROADS ON PARADE” PAGEANT, N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR 


plies than they should have paid. 
Certain railroads did this in order to 
get the supply companies to do all 
their shipping over these certain rail- 
roads. 

Second, the railroads have suffered 
from a loss of passengers to buses 
and private motor cars. They also 
have lost freight to motor trucks on 
highways and barges on_ inland 
waterways. 

People usually prefer to travel by 
train than by bus, if they are going 
far. But bus fares are lower than 
train fares. Therefore, many people 
will take a bus, though they would 
enjoy the train ride more. 

Senator Wheeler says that buses, 


Acme 


trucks and barges have an unfair ad- 
vantage over railroads. Buses and 
trucks travel over highways which 
are built and kept up OY the govern- 
ment (state and federal). Truck and 
bus owners pay very little toward 
the cost of building and maintaining 
the highways they use. But railroads 
must build and maintain tracks with 
their own money. 





ee 
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Senator Wheeler wants Congress 
to pass a law which will give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pow- 
er to regulate highway and water 
traffic, just as they have the power 
to regulate railroad traffic. 

“Fairness to the railroad industry 
demands the equal regulation of all 
competing forms of transportation,” 
Senator Wheeler said. 

As for barges, they travel over 
rivers and lakes which the Federal 
Government keeps in navigable con- 
dition. 

Third, the railroads have not im- 
proved enough of their equipment. 
It is true that they have bought new 
locomotives and cars, and have mod- 
ernized some of their trains. But they 
have not done nearly enough of this. 
They want to, but they are not in a 
financial condition to do so. 


Modern Trains 


If Congress takes action which will 
help the railroads get into better 
financial condition, then the railroads 
will blossom out with many more 
new trains. They will add modern 
day coaches with sponge-rubber up- 
holstery and cushioned wheels to 
make the roadway feel as smooth as 
glass; air-conditioned cars; large win- 
dows so that the passengers can enjoy 
the scenery; and polaroid glass in 
them to eliminate sun glare. 


The chairs will be arranged as in 
a club or living room. Radio, movies, 
or television will entertain passengers 
on the longer trips. Every train will 
have a lunch bar, and gyroscopic 
controls will hold the car so level that 
liquids will not splash out of cups. 


Service like this, at a price all 
travelers can afford to pay, will win 
millions of new passengers for the 
railroads. They provide the safest 
and the pleasantest way to travel. 


Exclusive Junior Scholastic photographs by Owen Reed 
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STAGECOACH CARS appeared on the B. & O. in 1832, 
pulled by a locomotive more powerful than the Tom Thumb. 
This type of locomotive was soon replaced by “long boilers.” 


WOOD was the fuel used by early locomotives, even as late as 
Civil War days. Photo above shows one of the long-boilered 
locomotives of the 1860's. Funnel-shaped stack trapped sparks. 
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SNAPSHOT OF A DOG 


RAN across a dim photograph 


I 


of him the other day, going 
through some old things. He's 
been dead twenty-five years. His 


name was Rex (my two brothers and 
I named him when we were in our 
early ‘teens) and he was a bull ter- 
rier. “An American bull terrier,” we 
used to say proudly; none of your 
English bulls. 

He had one brindle eye that some- 
times made him look like a clown 
and sometimes reminded you of a 
politician with derby hat and: cigar. 
The rest of him was white except for 
a brindle saddle that always seemed 
to be slipping off and a brindle stock- 
ing on a hind leg Nevertheless, there 
was a nobility about him. He was 
big and muscular and beautifully 

made. He never lost his dignity even 
when trying to accomplish the ex- 
travagant tasks my brothers and my- 
self used to set for him. One of these 
was the bringing of a_ ten-foot 
wooden rail mto the yard through 
the back gate. We would throw it 


CL 


out into the alley and tell him to go 
get it. 

Rex was as powerful as a wrestler, 
and there were not many things that 
he couldn't manage somehow to get 
hold of with nis great jaws and lift 
or drag to wherever he wanted to 
put them, or wherever we wanted 
them put. He would catch the rail 
at the balance and lift it clear of the 
ground and trot with great confidence 
toward the gate. Of course, since the 
gate was only four feet wide or so, 
he couldn't bring the rail in broad- 
side. He found that out when he got 
a few terrific jolts, but he wouldn't 
give up. He finally figured out how to 
do it, by dragging the rail, holding 
on to one end, growling. He got a 
great wagging satisfaction out of his 
work. We used to bet kids who had 
never seen Rex in action that he 





This story is reprinted from The New Yorker, 
and is used here by permission ef th. author 
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By JAMES THURBER 


* Mr. Thurber is a writing man, best 
known for his short stories and humorous 
sketches in The New Yorker magazine. 
Mr. Thurber is also an artist. He illustrates 
his own stories, and usually puts a dog in 
his drawings. There may be no dog in the 
story, but there will be one in the drawing. 
Mr. Thurber’s dogs all look like hound- 
dogs—big-eared, sad-eyed. The story here 
is about a bull terrier. Mr. Thurber has 
never drawn a bull terrier, so we offer you 
two of his hound-dogs. We forgot to say 
that Mr. Thurber is also a playwright. His 
new play, The Male Animal, is a Broadway 
smash-hit this year. 





could catch a baseball thrown as 
high as they could throw it. He al- 
most never let us down. Rex could 
hold a baseball with ease in his 
mouth, in one cheek, as if it were a 
chew of tobacco. 

He was a tremendous fighter, but 
he never started fights. I don't be- 
lieve he liked to get into them, de- 
spite the fact that he came from a 
line of fighters. He never went for 
another dog’s throat but for one of 
its ears (that teaches a dog a les- 
son ), and he would get his grip, close 
his eyes, and hold on. He could hold 
on for hours. His longest fight lasted 
from dusk until almost pitch dark, 
one Sunday. It was fought in East 
Main Street in Columbus with a 
large, snarly, nondescript that be- 
longed to a big colored man. When 
Rex finally got his ear grip, the brief 
whirlwind of snarling turned to 
screeching. It was frightening to 
watch and to listen to. The Negro 
boldly picked the dogs up somehow 
and began swinging them around his 
head, and finally let them fly like a 
hammer in a hammer throw, but al- 
though they ianded ten feet away 
with a great plump, Rex still held on. 

The two dogs eventually worked 
their way to the middle of the car 
tracks, and after a while two or three 
streetcars were held up by the fight. 
A motorman tried to pry Rex’s jaws 
open with a switch rod; somebody 
started a fire and made a torch of a 
stick and held that to Rex’s tail but 
he paid no attention. In the end, all 
the residents and storekeepers in the 
neighborhood were on hand, shout- 
ing this, suggesting that. Rex’s joy 
of battle, when battle was joined, 
was almost tranquil. 

He had a kind of pleasant expres- 


sion during fights, not a vicious one, 
his eyes closed in what would have 
seemed to be sleep had it not been 
for the turmoil of the struggle. The 
Oak Street Fire Department finally 
had to be sent for—I don’t know why 
nobody thought of it sooner. Five or 
six pieces of apparatus arrived, fol- 
lowed by a battalion chief. A hose 
was attached and a powerful stream 
of water was turned on the dogs. 
Rex held on for several moments 
more while the torrent buffeted him 
about like a log in a freshet. He was 
a hundred yards away from where 
the fight started when he let go. 

The story of that fight got all 
around town, and some of our rela- 
tives looked upon the incident as a 
blot on the family name. They in- 
sisted that we get rid of Rex, but we 
were very happy with him, and no- 
body could have made us give him 
up. We would have left town with 
him first, along any road there was 
to go. 


—~ 
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It would have been different, per- 
haps, if he had ever started fights or 
looked for trouble , But he had a 
gentle disposition. He never bit a 
person in the ten strenuous years that 
he lived, nor ever growled at anyone 
except prowlers. He killed cats, that 
is true, but quickly and neatly and 
without especial malice, the way men 
kill certain animals. It was the only 
thing he did that we could never 
cure him of doing. He never killed, 
nor even chased a squirrel. I don't 
know why. He had his own philoso- 
phy about such things. He never 
ran barking after wagons or auto- 
mobiles. He didn’t seem to see the 
idea of pursuing something you 
couldn’t catch, or something you 
couldn't do anything with even if 
you did catch it. A wagon was one 
of the things he couldn't tug along 
with his mighty jaws, and he knew 
it. Wagons. therefore, were not a 


part of his world. 
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9 ae was his favorite rec- 
reation. The first time he ever saw a 
body of water (Alum Creek), he 
trotted nervously along the steep 
bank for a while, fell to barking wild- 
ly, and finally plunged in from a 
height of eight feet or more. I shall 
always remember that dive. Then 
he swam upstream and back just for 
the pleasure of it, like a man. It was 
fun to see him battle upstream 
against a stiff current, struggling and 
growling every foot of the way. He 
had as much fun in the water as any 
person I have known. You didn't 
have to throw a stick in the water to 
get him to go in. Of course he would 
bring back a stick to you if you did 
throw one in. He would even have 
brought back a piano if you had 
thrown one in. 

That reminds me of the night, way 
after midnight, when he went a-rov- 
ing in the light of the moon and 
brought back a small chest of draw- 
ers that he found somewhere. 

There were no drawers in the 
chest when he got it home, and it 
wasnt a good one—he hadn't taken 
it out of anybody’s house; it was just 
an old, cheap piece that somebody 
had abandoned on a trash heap. 
Still, it was something he wanted, 
probably because it presented a nice 
problem in transportation. 

We first knew about his achieve- 
ment when, deep in the night, we 
heard him trying to get the chest up 
onto the porch. It sounded as if two 
or three people were trying to tear 
the house down. We came down- 
stairs and turned on the porch light. 
Rex was on the top step trying to 
pull the thing up, but it had caught 
somehow and he was just holding 
his own. I suppose he would have 
held his own till dawn if we hadn’t 
helped him. The next day we carted 
the chest miles away and threw it 
out. If we had thrown it out in a 
near-by alley, he would have brought 
it home again, as a small token of his 
integrity in such matters. After all, 
he had been taught to carry heavy 
wooden objects about, and he was 
proud of his prowess. 

I am glad Rex never saw a trained 
police dog jump. He was just an 
amateur himself, but the most dar- 
ing and tenacious I have ever seen. 
He would take on any fence we 
pointed out to him. Six feet was easy 
for hin, and he could do eight b 
making a tremendous leap an hk 
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ing himself over finally by his paws, 
grunting and straining; but he lived 
and died without knowing that 
twelve- and sixteen-foot walls were 
too much for him. Frequently, after 
letting him try to go over one for a 
while, we would have to carry him 
home. He would never have given up 
trying. 

There was in his world no such 
thing as the impossible. Even death 
couldn't beat him down. He died, it 
is true, but only, as one of his ad- 
mirers said, after “straight-arming 
the death angel’ for more than an 
hour. 


| ee one afternoon he wandered 
home, too slowly and too uncertain- 
ly to be the Rex that had trotted 
briskly homeward up our avenue for 
nearly ten years. I think we all knew 
when he came through the gate that 
he was dying. He had apparently 
taken a terrible beating, probably 
from the owner of some dog that he 
had got into a fight with. His head 
and body were scarred. His heavy 
collar with the teeth marks of many 
a battle on it was awry; some of the 
big brass studs in it were sprung 
loose from the leather. He licked at 
our hands and, staggering, fell, but 
got up again. We could see that he 
was looking for someone. 


One of his three masters was not 
home. He did not get home for an 
hour. During that hour Rex fought 
against death as he had fought 
against the cold, strong current of 
Alum Creek, as he had fought to 
climb twelve-foot walls. When the 
person he was waiting for did come 
through the gate, whistling, ceasing 
to whistle, Rex walked a few wabbly 
paces toward him, touched his hand 
with his muzzle, and fell down again. 
This time he didn’t get up. 
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Notice, JSA 


% Contributors to JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) Club must be sure to state 
their age and grade in school, and the 
name of their school. They must sign the 
statement: “This is my own original work.” 
Also, they must have their teacher sign 
the statement: “To the best of my knowl- 
edge, this is the original work of (give 
name of pupil).” 

Do not copy poems from books and 
magazines and send them in for JSA con- 
sideration. We want only the poems, es- 
says, short stories, letters and other writ- 
ing which are the pupil’s own work. 

Regarding jokes and puzzles submitted: 
these need not be original. It is not neces- 
sary to have the teacher’s signature to 
them. 


J8A CLUB, 250 E. 43RD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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Spring Rain 
By TEDDY PICHEL 
Columbian School, Cincinnati, O. 

Age 12. Grade 8A 
The rain pours down on hardened grounds 
Upon the roof I hear it pound. 
The tall trees toss in crazy mirth 
And sway and bend to meet the earth, 
I hear it as it swirls and falls 
And whips against the shuttered halls. 
The = in jet black silken gown 
Hides trom the view the darkened town. 


Weird forms take shape out in the gloom; 
And shadows creep from room to room; 
Vague ghostly figures they assume 

As thunder roars with lengthy boom. 


But rain and thunder soon subside; 

A greyish blue is in the sky. 

Rain sparkles bright on puddled ground 
Like myriad pearls on field of brown. 


The warm wind spreads the rain’s perfume; 
And trees and plants again will bloom. 
The brown grass will in green be dressed— 
No longer do I feel depressed. 


Heralding Spring 
By HERBERT SCHULTZ 
Prescott School, Scranton, Pa. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 

Out goes the lion, his reign is done, 
In comes the lamb, like the radiant sun. 
This scene takes place every year, 
For March is the time when Spring is near. 


The lion is Winter, so haughty and bold, 
His is the reign of ice and cold. 

The little lamb, so meek and shy, 

Is Spring, when soft clouds float on high. 


Out goes Winter, in comes Spring, 
The fittle lamb is crowned the king, 
And southern pirds are taking wing, 
All nature seems to dance and sing. 


The crocus peeping through the snow, 
Signals the Pn rmers, their fields to sow, 
And over the plain the grain will rise, 
Lifting its lll en head to the skies. 


Co-operative Poem 


By 9th Grade Pupils, in Miss Cannon’s English 
Ciass, Westport Junior H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


Summertime 

Rising sun, day begun, 

Skies of blue, song birds, too, 
Summertime. 


Flowers bright, pretty sight, 
Air seems cool, no more school, 
Summertime. 


Sunburned backs, girls in slacks, 

Baseball field, noses peeled, 
Summertime. 

Not a breeze through the trees, 

Sultry day, cannot play, 
Summertime. 

Setting sun, day is done, 
Shining moon, star light soon, 
Summertime. 

Too much heat, counting sheep, 
Late at night, all is right, 
Summertime. 
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BIB and TUCK 


Try Tuck’s “Automatic Snap-back” 
system for best results in golf 


“ tit Tucker Automatic Snap- 
“[ ace was what Tuck called his 
new system of backyard golf- 
ing. He would stand about 15 yards 
from the garage and knock balls up 
against the side wall. The balls, hit- 
ting the wall, would bounce back 
over Tuck’s head and land in the 
clear space between him and the 
Scroggins fence. It was a great way 
to practice making shots. The trou- 
ble was Tuck could never tell what 
angle the balls would take, and, con- 
sequently, where they'd land. 

“Look out now,” he warned Bib, 
who was watching him practice late 
one Friday afternoon. “Here she 
comes, and it’s Old Faithful — the 
ball I found that day Blimp and I 
applied for caddy jobs at the City 
course. She may look pretty old, but 
she’s got more kick than a mule. So 
watch yourself!” 

“I'm watching,” Bib replied, hold- 
ing her head, as if she were waiting 
for a thunderbolt. 

WHAM-BAM-BONG! The ball hit 
the garage, bounced away back over 
their he: ads. and landed on the other 
side of the fence. 
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WHOO-ISH went the club. “Where'd it go?” 
asked Tuck, 


“Zowie! Didja see that?” Tuck 
shouted, amazed at his own strength. 
“About two more yards and that 
thing would have been in the Scrog- 
gins back door! Maybe I'd better not 
use a driver out here. An iron’s safer. 
You see, you get more loft to the ball 
with something like this midiron, for 
instance.” 

Bib nodded vaguely. She'd just 
taken up golf, and she wasn’t familiar 
with the names of all the clubs. She 
recognized the drivers and putters, 
all right, but she was still a little con- 
om about mashies and midirons, 
brassies and spoons. 

The golf practice session was cut 
short anyhow as Mom stuck her head 
out the kitchen window and called, 
“Almost suppertime, you two. And, 
if you want to fix those new salads, 
Bib...” 

“Oh, yes, indeed I do,” Bib called 
back. “I'll be right in, Mom. Thanks 
for the lesson, Chump — I mean, 
Champ,” she said to Tuck as she 
started for the house. 

“Okay, Bitsy,” Tuck cracked back, 
calling her the nickname she loathed. 
“And don’t spare the mayonnaise 
when you come to my salad. I'll be 


there as soon as I collect a few stray 
balls.” 


The family were already at supper 
when Tuck slid into place. “Sorry, I 
missed the first two courses, Mom,” 
Tuck teased, passing his plate up to 
be served. “Hiya, Pop. Say, you 
should have seen the drive I made in 
the backyard a while ago. It was 250 
yards — or thereabouts!” 

“In our backyard?” Pop asked in 
surprise. 

“Well, ours and the Scroggins’, 


looking down the fairway. 
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That’s what took me so long, finding 
the ball. And I thought I'd better 
explain to Mrs. Scroggins what I was 
doing in her yard. By then, it was so 
dark I couldn’t find all the balls. Pll 
have to do that in the morning before 
we start out. We'll need all three of 
them. Let’s see, Blimp has two, we 
have three. Then, there’s Blimp’s 
driver, my midiron, Sue Robinson's 
brassie for Bib to drive with, a 
mashie, a niblick, one putter — and 
a bag.” 

“Is that — for all three of you — 
just six clubs?” Pop asked. 

“Oh, sure. After all, you can’t use 
but one at a time, Pop. And we're 
not in the championship class — yet,” 
Tuck grinned. 


‘lee were up and off bright and 
early the next morning, and it was 
just nine o'clock when they stepped 
up on the first tee at the new City 
course which WPA men had built. 

“I'm glad we're the only ones on 
the tee,’ Bib sighed in relief. “I'd 
rather not ‘fan’ before a lot of peo- 

le.” 
. “Don’t worry, you won't, anyhow,” 
Tuck said, teeing up her ball. “Just 
remember . . . easy does it.” 

Bib swung easily and her ball went 
down the fairway about 50 yards. It 
was short but straight. 

“Pretty good for a gal,” Tuck re- 
marked. But Bib was too preoccu- 
pied picking up her tee to pay any 
attention to the remark. 

Tuck and Blimp flipped a coin to 
see who would go next. Tuck won. 
He took his stance and swung back. 
WHOO-ISH went the club! 

“Where'd it go?” asked Tuck, look- 
ing down the fairway. 


Nowhere — yet,” said Blimp, 


Illustration by Kate Tracy 
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pointing to the ball which was still 
undisturbed on the tee. 

“Oh — er — uh, my mistake,” Tuck 
stammered. 

“Yeah. Just remember, easy does 
it,” Blimp cracked. 

“Okay. That was one. You keep 
count of them, Blimp. Here goes 
two.” 

Tuck’s second try was better. His 
drive went down the fairway about 
125 yards and rolled to the edge of 
the rough. When Blimp put his 175 
pounds into his swing and whammed 
at the ball, it went sailing — “a coun- 
try mile,” as Bib said — but it was 
way off to the right in the woods. 

“Well, it's nice to have seen you, 
Blimp. Let us know the next time 
youre in our neighborhood,” Tuck 
heckled him. 

“Okay — okay,” Blimp replied. “I'll 
meet you on the green. Just give me 
an iron club to use getting out of the 
rough, will ya?” 

Blimp took the mashie and ambled 
off in the direction of his ball. Noth- 
ing more was heard from him until 
Bib and Tuck were actually on the 
green. Then there was a ey 
sound through the trees nearby. 
ball, muddy and well-battered, ee 
onto the green. It was soon followed 
by Blimp, puffing and blowing like 
a locomotive. 

“Did I say anything about getting 
out of the rough? I've been under 
every bush in those woods,” he pant- 


“Oh, well, you've got eight more 
holes — to recover in,” Tuck said. 

All three of them made pretty high 
scores on the first hole, but they im- 
proved on the following ones. Blimp 
went haywire again on the sixth and 
Tuck got “stuck in a trap” on the 
seventh; Bib’s ball had to be fished 
out of the creek twice on the eighth. 


Wren they walked up to the 
ninth tee, Blimp said, “This is the one 
I've been waiting for. A short one, 
and a dog-leg to the right.” 

“It curves to the right near the 
green,” Tuck explained to Bib, “but 
you go ahead and shoot straight. 
Stay in the fairway.” 

Bib’s drive was straight and Tuck’s 
was headed in the right direction, 
but disappeared in the woods which 
formed the curve to the green. 
Blimp’s ball went shooting off to the 
woods — at the left this time. 


“Well, I ought to be good with this 
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after today,” Blimp moaned as he 
grabbed the mashie and started off 
toward the left. 

Blimp got out of the woods in two 
and was on the green in three. Bib 
took four strokes getting on. Tuck 
was still looking for his ball in the 
woods, so they started to go help him. 

“No, go ahead and putt,” Tuck 
called. “I guess mine’s a lost ball. 
I'll look in this thicket once more.” 

When Blimp went up to take the 
flag out of the cup so that Bib could 
putt, he jumped back as if he'd seen 
a snake. 

“Here! Here!” 
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“The ball — yours!” Blimp cried 
hoarsely. 

Bib and Tuck both dashed up. 
Sure enough, there it was. Old Faith- 
ful. 

“Oh, Tuck, a hole-in-one!” Bib ex- 
claimed. “Why, you're practically fa- 
mous. 

“Gee!” was all Blimp could utter. 

“Boy-oh-boy,” Tuck beamed at the 
world in general, and at Blimp in 
particular. “Well, son, any time you'd 
like to come over and learn the 
‘Tucker Automatic Snap-back’ sys- 
tem, just call for an appointment. 
Office hours, 9 to 5.” 























“Here, what?” Tuck called. —Gay Heap 
PLANTERS word CONTEST 
OFFERS 
™ 
18 paize4 
Ist Prize $25.00 
2nd Prize 15.00 
3rd Prize 5.00 
Gi: DOD: ccccctticnnns 15 prizes of $1.00 


Enter now! 


It’s easy! It’s fun! 


1. Anyone under age of 21 years 
may compete. 


2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 
letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Any 
letter may be used twice in one word. 
If you submit any verbs, use only the 
first person present tense singular form. 
A word of several meanings may be 
submitted only once. Do not use abbre- 
viations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear 
in the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's 
new International Dictionary will be 
the authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 





100 Honorable Mentions—1 |b. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 


sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 


or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with your entry, or send a 
hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Fasten 
the bag, wrapper, or picture securely 
to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight April 29th, 1940. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the largest number of cor- 
rect words. Neatness will be taken into 
consideration. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Junior Scholastic, May 20. 
In the event of a tie for any prize of- 
fered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will awarded each tying con- 
testant. 
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ONLY UNDERWOO, 








AN UNDERWOOD UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER WITH BUILT-IN TYPING STAND 
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EXCLUSIVELY =" ; : A 
UNDERWOOD ws : : 
MADE BY THE | © 7.) 
TYPEWRITER 7 + ee ne Ms 
LEADER OF 
THE WORLD 


LIBERAL 
TERMS 





In addition to the 
BIG MACHINE 
features of the 
Underwood Univer- 
sal Portable, such as 
Champion Keyboard 
and Dual Touch Tun- 
ing, you can get this 
exclusive Underwood Built-in Ty 

ing Stand . . . and on extremely li 

eral terms, too. 

No need now to Aunt for a place 
to do your typing. It's right there 
folded into the carrying case! 

Mail the coupon or see your Dealer 
today. 

Free Booklet ‘‘Accurate Touch Typewriting’’ 
Mail coupon for free copy of instructive 
19 page booklet. Invaluable for anyone who 
wants to operate a portable typewriter by 
touch. Fully illustrated. Makes Touch Type- 
writing on Underwood Portable amazingly 
simple. Only a limited number available so 


mail your coupon today! 
Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 











SABU, star of Alexander 
Korda’s feature picture The 
Thief of Bagdad" finds the 
Built-in Typing Stand an 
extremely practical feature 


of bis Underwood Portable. 


Portable Typewriter Division ~ 4 Pon 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. wey 8 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C) Please send details of Underwood Portable 
with Built-in Typing Stand . . . outlining 
Underwood Easy Ownership Plan. 

C) Please send free copy of “Accurate Touch Typewriting”. 1 understand 
edition is limited. Check V item in which you are interested. 
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D. Durbin’s 
New Film 


It’s a Date (Universal). Here's 
Deanna, more grown-up than ever, and 
still the most delightful and natural 
young actress on the screen today. In 
this film she plays the part of a stage- 
struck young girl who is studying to be- 
come an actress. Her name is Pam 
Drake, and she is the daughter of 
Georgia Drake, a famous Broadway star. 

Pam is a student at a summer theatre 
in Maine, and she is also trying to win 
the part of the maid in Saint Anne, a 
new play to be a by Sidney 


Simpson, a friend of Georgia's. At a 


party in New York, Pam _ persuades 
Simpson to come to Maine and bring 
the author of Saint Anne. Just for fun, 
Simpson lets the students put on the 
second act of the new play. Pam plays 
the part of Saint Anne, and is so good 





fh 


PAM (Deanna Durbin) rehearses e song 
for a “summer theatre” production. Her 
accompanist is Freddie (Lewis Howard). 


that the author wants her to play it in 
the Broadway production. Simpson has 
already pl | the part to Georgia 
Drake, but goes ahead and gives the 
part to Pam. Georgia is vacationing in 
Honolulu and Simpson thinks he can 
straighten things out with her later. 

Pam decides on the spur of the mo- 
ment to go to her mother for coaching. 
On the boat to Honolulu she has some 
hilarious adventures with John Arlen, 
who poses as a stowaway, but turns out 
to be a pineapple planter. Pam decides 
that he is in love with her. 

In Honolulu, John Arlen meets and 
falls in love with Georgia Drake. There 
is a general mix-up: Pam, Georgia, and 
John, and the part of Saint Anne! At the 
end, the story is unscrambled, and 
Georgia gets John, Pam gets the part 
of Saint Anne, and everyone is happy. 

The story is chock full of comedy and 
music, too. 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Sun Spots Stop 
Communications 
A magnetic storm 


An electrical disturbance caused by 
spots on the sun 92,930,000 miles away 
interrupted telegraph, telephone, radio 
and television communications through- 
out the earth’s world on Easter Day. 

Ships at sea could not make them- 
selves heard, and neither could they 
hear. The trans-Atlantic telephone was 
useless. Short-wave radio broadcasts 
failed to come through. Telegraph and 
teletype machines sputtered and 
stopped, or if they worked at all, sent 
scrambled-up messages. 

It was fortunate that the storm oc- 
curred on a Sunday, when linemen were 
not at work on outdoor wires. Many of 
them might have been eleetrocuted 
while at work. 

In the United States, the storm had 
its worst effect throughout the Middle 
West. 

Telephone, telegraph and radio com- 
pany officials said that it was the worst 
meteorlogical disturbance in this elec- 
trical age. 

The direct cause of the storm was 
the sudden appearance of five large 
spots on the sun. These spots denote 
unusual solar activity, perhaps a great 
tornado or volcano-like eruption caused 
by changes in the sun’s heat. This un- 
usual activity on the sun caused charges 
of electrical current to bombard the out- 
er air. The earth's magnetic force at- 
tracted these electrical charges. 

That night, an aurora borealis 
(northern lights) appeared in the sky. 

The magnetic storm lasted all day 
Easter, and continued into the night. 
It was strongest between 10:30 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 

The storm caused deep thought on the 
part of scientists, who wondered what 
would have happened if it had been sev- 
eral times stronger. 


COTTON ICE CREAM 
Anyhow, it's cold 


Substitutes are being discovered for 
many things these days — imitation but- 
ter is made from coal, rayon cloth from 
wood, substitute rubber from oil. 

Now another product has been added 
to the list. It is ice cream. Believe it or 
not, it is made from cotton. 

Prosper Ingels, a young Belgian chef 
(expert cook) of Dallas, Texas, has 
been experimenting with cotton ice 
cream for a year and a half. 

Last week Ingels was satisfied with 
his product. It is made from a cotton 
extract and a special meal. 
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Admiral Byrd 
Coming Home 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd is on 
his way back to the United States. 
Other members of the expedition are 
taking care of the Antarctic camps as 
the South Polar winter begins. 


Did we say winter? Yes. Seasons at 
the South Pole are just the opposite of 
our seasons in the Northern Hemis- 
phere. When we have winter, the 
Antarctic has summer, and vice versa. 

Admiral Byrd is on board the flag- 
ship Bear, which is sailing with the 
supply ship North Star for Punta 
Arenas, Chile. After a stop there, the 
Bear will sail through the Panama 
Canal to the eastern coast of the United 
States, while the North Star will go up 
the West Coast to Seattle. 


SIX QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


1, Why is Germany interested in 
Rumania? Italy in Yugoslavia? What 
does Russia want from Rumania? (page 


3). 


2. Why is Mr. Cromwell, our Min- 
ister to Canada, under criticism at 
present. Explain what is meant by the 
“rules of diplomacy.” (page 4). 

3. What are the two — religious 


groups in India? Who is thie leader of 
India’s Nationalist Congress? (page 4). 

4. What did the Senate do to the 
farm bill? (page 5). 

5. What caused the magnetic storm 
on Easter Day, and what effect did it 
have on life on earth? (this page). 

6. In the drawing of the horse on the 


Pony Express stamp, an error was made, 
What is this error? (page 5.) 





10 points each. Total 30. 


Australia and New Zealand. 


2. THE WAR (page 3) 


Total 45. 


is calle 
fication. 


Rumania. 


....Jane Addams 

.... Walter Reed 
....Luther Burbank 
«...John James Audubon 
...-Crawford W. Long 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 14. But don’t look now! 


1. SUDDEN DEPARTURES (page 2) 


Mark each of the following statements T for true, or F for false. Score 


( The Queen Elizabeth had no sooner arrived in New York than she turned 
around and set a course for Australia. 


( The Queen Mary and Mauretania, big British liners, —— left New 
York under sealed orders. It was rumored that they were 


€ The next day, the Normandie departed for ports unknown. 


Check the right ending to the following statements. Score 15 points each. 


German planes bombed the British naval base at Scapa Flow. Then 
British planes struck back by bombing the German naval base at Sylt. This 
i (a) humiliation; (b) compensation; (c) retaliation; (d) intensi- 


France has a new Premier—Paul Reynaud. He was (a) elected by the 
citizens of France; (b) appointed by the President, and given a vote of 
confidence by the members of the Chamber of Deputies; (c) appointed 
by General Gamelin, head of the French army. 


Bessarabia is a part of (a) Russia; (b) Hungary; (c) Yugoslavia; (d) 


3. WHO'S WHO? (Scientists on stamps, page 5) 


Check the names in the first column with the identifications in the 
second column, by marking the proper number opposite each name in the 
first column. Score 5 points each. Total 25. 
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My score 


i Ce... 


My score 


1. ornithologist 

2. anesthetist 

8. social scientist 

4. botanist 

5. discoverer of cause of 
yellow fever 


My total score................. ios 
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Exercise 23 
Word Pictures 


AVE you read Snapshot of a 
H Dog, on page 8? If you have 

not, you have a treat in store 
for you. Read it and then turn back 
here. 

This story is well named, It is a 
real life picture of a real dog. A 
writer who can paint such word pic- 
tures is an artist. A painter gets 
artistic effects by special strokes of 
his brush. The writer's brush is his 
pen or typewriter, and his strokes are 
the words he uses. 

Look at the second paragraph on 
page 8. How would this read if, in- 
stead of the artistic words the author 
used, he had written it as follows: 

He had a spot over his eye that 
made him look funny. He was white 
except for a spot on his back and 
hind leg. He looked noble. He was 
big and strong and good looking. 
He never became excited, even when 
my brothers and I teased him. Once 






















Whata book! 16 pages 
crammed with golfing 
tips, by Craig Wood, 
famous professional. 
Shows how to play 
each wood and iron, 
how to blast out of 
sand, how to chip dead 
to the pin, and putt ‘em 
in! 28 movie stills by 
Craig, himself, illus- 
trate stance, grip, back 
swing, down swing, 
follow through. There 
is a special lesson on 
timing. Get your free 
copy now. Just clip 
and mail the coupon. 


SA MAIL COUPON TODAY! 











Dunlop Tire Ay Babi be 0 Dorp. » Dept, 82 

500 Fifth Av w Ve 

Send me opy mY How to Play Golf" by Oraig Wood. 
Name 

Address 

Oity . State 
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Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 
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we tried to make him bring a pole 
through the back yard gate. 

This paragraph means the same 
as the original one, but does not 
paint the same picture. It is like a 
shadow outline of a_ beautifully 
colored painting. The original paints 
Rex as a brindle-eyed clown who 
looked like a politician with a derby 
hat and a cigar. We can almost pic- 
ture him looking that way. The copy 
merely says he had a spot over his 
eye which made him look funny. 

To understand and appreciate the 
word pictures. you read, you must 
understand the words used to paint 
them. Try the following word quiz 
based on Snapshot of a Dog. In each 
case the answer called for is the one 
which most nearly means the same 
as the key word. Indicate your an- 
swer by writing the letter corre- 
sponding to the right choice in the 
space provided. 

1. in “dim photograph,” 
8, dim means— 
(a) faded 
(b) blurred 
(c) poor 
(d) torn 
ena: 2. “a brindle stocking on a hind 
leg,” page 8, means— 
(a) a bandage on a hind leg 
(b) a gray and black spot on 
a hind leg 
(c) a brown patch on a hind 
leg 
(d) a / eer tail 
pa 3. in “trying to accomplish the 
extravagant tasks,” page 8, extravagant 
means—— 
(a) expensive 
(b) difficult 
(c) impossible 
(d) dangerous 
“He was a tremendous fight- 
er,” page 8, means—— 
(a) he was bigger than most 
dogs he fought; 
(b) he was a vicious animal; 
(c) he fought only large 
dogs; 
(d) he would fight long and 
well. 
“a large, snarly, nonde- 
page 8, nondescript means— 
(a) hound 
(b) fighting dog 
(c) mongrel 

(d) wolf-hound 
satiate 6. “like a log in a freshet,” page 
8, means—— 


(a) like a log in a rushing 


on page 


a 
script,” 










torrent of water 
(b) like a log in a spring rain 
(c) like a log in a saw-mill 


(d) like a log being carried 


by a crane. 


1. “wagons, therefore, were not 
part of his world,” page 8, means —— 
(a) therefore, as far as he 
was concerned, wagons 
were no longer things he 
had any interest in. 
he was afraid of wagons 
he disliked wagons be- 
cause he couldn't bite 
them 
wagons were no fun, 
therefore, he stopped 
playing with them. 


scniioeak 8. “This time he didn’t get up,” 
page 9, means— 

(a) he died 

(b) he fainted 

(c) he fell asleep 

(d) he drowned 


The correct answers are given be- 
low, but don’t look now. How many 


did you get right? 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


F ollowing the Headlines 


Key to test on page 13 
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Improve Your Reading 


(Answers) 
a 5. c 
2. b 6. a 
3. b 7. 2 
4.d 8. a 





“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WITH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


MARTIN 


Take the 
advice of out- 
standing profes- 
sionals like “Tex” 
Beneke—your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than you imagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 
band, well on your way 
to fame and fortune. Send 
for FREE photo of “Tex’’ 
and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
Strument you play or 


MARTIN 23%." 


Dept.G, Elkhart, ind. 
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Fjords of Norway 
Get in your rowboat and start through these fjords of Norway. 
See how long it takes you to fmd the route to the little lake near 
the center of the diagram. Don’t take too long. because it gets 
dark fast in these fjords! 

















Backward 


In the interesting children’s magazine, Story Parade, we saw 
a puzzle rhyme which we think you would like. We reprint it 
here 4 permission of the editor of Story Parade. 

In this puzzle each rhyme describes a word of three or four 
letters, which makes a new word when it is spelled backward. 
For example, mood becomes doom. 


The first for catching fish is fine, 
But backward, it comes after nine. 
The first is fighting between nations, 
But backward deals with uncooked rations, 
The first are beasts of barn and cellar, 
But backward are described as stellar 
The first a merry month you may know, 
Backward just a sweet potato. 
And last a pot for food or drinks, 
But backward, it’s just forty winks. 
Answer next week 


How Many Cats? 

Imagine a room the shape of a hexagon. Now imagine a 
eat in each corner of this room, five cats before each cat, and 
a cat on every cat’s tail. How many cats are in the room? 

Answer: Six. 
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Two Will Do 

Put away your dictionary. 
You won't need it to find the 
word which defines each of 
the following phrases. Why? 
Because you can express the 
word for every definition with 
two letters. For example, if 
one of the phrases was “not 
difficult” the answer would 
be EZ. 

1, The number following 79. 

2. A girl’s name. 

3. A fabric 

4.To lead in a particular 
field. 

5. To rot. 

6. A plant. 


Answers: (1) AT; :2) KT; (8) PE; 
(4) XL; (5) DK; (6) IV. 


JSA Word Square 

Virginia Cecchi, who also 
submitted a contribution to 
Fun Parade below, sends in 
an interesting word square. 
Virginia is in the 8th grade, 
Blairsville, Penn’a., Junior 
High School 

A word square, as you no 
doubt know, spells out the 
same words reading across as 
reading down. 
































Definitions 

Line No. 1: Killed by a gun. 

Line No. 2: Dwelling. 

Line No.3: A sign of phe- 
nomenon. 

Line No.4: Camping appa- 
Tratus. 

Solution next week 
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Magic Figures 
This remarkable figure 
square is said to have been 


found in a Hindu temple 
3,000 years old. 


i aa oe 
218 8 ll 
14 3 10 5 
9 6 15 4 


You will note that each row, 
column, and diagonal adds up 
to 34. And, what is more 
remarkable, any square of four 
figures also adds up to 34. For 
example: 

7+12+ 2+ 13 = 34 

12+ 1+13+ 8 = 34 

1+ 14+ 8+ 11 = 3 
and so on throughout the 
whole of the square. 





Another Mystery 
Take any number, reverse 
it and subtract the reversed 
number from the original 
number Add the digits of the 
remainder, and the result will 
be a number the digits of 
which add up to 9. Thus: 
4632 
2364 
2268 
2+2+6+8=18 and1+8 
= 9. 
Funny Bees-ness 
The answer to this riddle in 
verse can be found in a bee- 
hive, but if you can figure 
out the riddle, you won't have 
to look that far for it. 
My first without its head and 
tai’ 
Is one and undivided. 
My second shows its teeth, is 
frail, 
And as a rule, one-sided. 
The two together are without 
fail 
By busy toil provided. 





MAKE FOUR SQUARES AND ONE 
OBLONG WITH 12 STRAIGHT LINES 


Heres How 
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CAN YOU REVERSE THIS TRIANGLE 
OF COINS BY MOVING ONLY THREE OF 
THE COINS? THE APEX SHOULD 
THEN BE AT THE BOTTOM. 


O 
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Ee ee A Pe = Re 
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JSA Contribution CAN YOU ADD SIX MATCHES “TO 


THIS FIGURE SO THAT THIRTEEN (oMpLETE wis DOUBLE woRD-squAss 
TRIANGLES WILL BE FORMED ? AAA, C, D.D,D,D, E£,E€,E, (10) 
R, RRR, and ¥. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 





VIRGINIA CECCHI 
BLAIRSVILLE J.H.S. 
AGE 12, GRADE & 
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Bread at very Meal- 


thats a rule at our Lratning lable 


SWIMMING COACH AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 










“THE LAST 5 YARDS— 


that’s the crucial point in a 
distance race . . . and for 
endurance to win, you need 
the sustained energy that 
bread supplies.”’ 


Here's A STRAIGHT TIP 
about energy for athletes that 
Coach Francis P. Wall thinks 
every boy should know: 





Pyne most se aap that plenty It’s this steady flow of energy that 
of energy is essential for competition in : : ; 

_ helps kee ep and vital 
athletics, they do not realize that it is ee ere ity right 
the steady, sustained kind of energy through to the end of the race. 
that brings you out a winner! 

**Quick energy for a quick start? Yes . . 

—that’s fine. But to carry you through for muscle repair—and is nearly 100% EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 
a long, grueling race, with power to digestible. The modern bakers’ bread 
spare for the finish, you need energy So if — —/~ is one of the best energy 
that stays with you. That’s why every HO, If you want to have the sustaine a ay Vieng 
man at our training table gets bread energy tocomeinstrong atthe finish— P° ae rs 


: ; proportions—muscle- 
with every meal. It s one of the most to be a winner as well as a good starter building proteins and 
valuable sources of good, solid, sus- 


! energy-giving carbohy- 
tained energy.” —eat plenty of food energy—bread! rates. And it is nearly 
100% digestible. 


Also, bread contains good protein m Y 


Your body begins turning bread into If you get hungry between meals— 
energy almost at once and continuesto eat bread. And be sure to eat bread 
do this over a period of several hours. with every one of your meals. 


Copyright, 1940, by 
Standard Brands Incorporated 





